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and "proper," and that both terms ought to be
construed narrowly. Jefferson's opposition, how-
ever, proved unavailing, and the banking institu-
tion which was created continued till 1811 without
its validity being once tested in the courts.

The second Bank of the United States, whose
branch Maryland was now trying to tax, received
its charter in 1816 from President Madison. Well
might John Quincy Adams exclaim that the "Re-
publicans had outf ederalized the Federalists! *' Yet
the gibe was premature. The country at large was
as yet blind to the responsibilities of nationality.
That vision of national unity which indubitably
underlies the Constitution was after all the vision
of an aristocracy conscious of a solidarity of in-
terests transcending state lines. It is equally true
that until the Civil War, at the earliest, the great
mass of Americans still felt themselves to be
first of all citizens of their particular States. Nor
did this individualistic bias long remain in want of
leadership capable of giving it articulate expres-
sion. The amount of political talent which existed
within the State of Virginia alone in the first gener-
ation of our national history is amazing to contem-
plate, but this talent unfortunately exhibited one
most damaging blemish. The intense individualism